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Three  R's.  Vocations,  On  Curriculum 

ALBERTA  DEAF  CHILDREN  TO  HAVE  NEW  SCHOOL 

Modern  Building  In  Edmonton  To  Provide  Latest  Methods  And 
Facilities  In  Teaching  Pupils  To  Live  Happy,  Useful  Lives 


Education  and  training  to  help  the  deaf  children  of  Alberta 
live  healthy  normal  lives  soon  will  be  made  available  in  the 
Province. 

A  new  $i, 200,000  school  has  reached  ihe  blueprint  bLuyt; 
and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  finished  in  time  for  the  1955-6  school 
term.  With  accommodation  for  150  pupils,  the  school  will  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  present  100  deaf 
pupils  from  Alberta  now  obtain- 
ing their  education  in  other 
provinces.  This  number  is  ex- 
pected to  be  considerably  higher 
by  the  time  the  new  Alberta 
school  opens. 

Study  has  proven  that  children 
accepted  in  these  schools,  other 
than  being  deaf,  are  completely 
normal  and  capable  of  taking  a 
useful  place  in  society.  The  only 
exception  among  the  present  Al- 
berta students  is  one  pupil  who, 
although  bright  and  alert,  is 
additionally  handicapped  by 
blindness.  She  is  receiving 
special  training  at  a  school  for 
the  deaf  and  blind  in  Halifax. 
The  remaining  99  students  are 
attending  regular  deaf  schools  in 
Saskatoon,  Montreal  and  Van- 
couver. 

Although  the  pupils  required 
to  leave  the  Province  for  their 
training,  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation keeps  in  constant  contact 
with  their  progress  and  pays  the 
major  part  of  their  educational 
expenses.  In  addition  to  paying 
their  tuition  fees,  room  and 
board,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion provides  books,  texts,  scrib- 
blers, and  train  fare  to  and  from 
the  schools.  The  parents  are 
required  to  meet  the  expenses  for 
clothing,  spending  money  or 
other  special  costs. 

An  individual's  hearing  ability 
may  be  listed  either  as  normal, 
hard  of  hearing,  or  deaf.  The  hard 
of  hearing,  while  handicapped  to 


Two  pupils  are  present  and  accounted  for  as  Miss  Elaine  Arnold  of  the 
Alberta  Department  of  Education  meets  female  students  in  the  Edmonton 
station.  From  here.  Miss  Arnold  will  escort  the  children  to  the  school  for  the 
deaf  in  Saskatoon,  while  another  representative  will  travel  with  the  boys. 
Left  is  Sharon  Connelly.  11,  and  right  is  Doreen  Kane,  nine,  both  of  Edmonton. 


a  certain  extent,  do  not  require  the  training  offered  to  deaf  pupils. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  special  classrooms  in  public  schools 
at  Edmonton  and  Calgary  where  hard  of  hearing  pupils  receive 
iheir  education.  The  deaf,  however,  require  a  more  ^^^r^ioive, 
personalized  training  in  and  out  of  school  hours. 

Previous  to  the  planning  and  designing  of  the  new  school, 
a  tour  of  other  schools  for  the  deaf  were  made  by  L.  A.  Broughton, 

principal  of  the  new  school,  and 
an  architect  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Works.  Visiting  Sas- 
katchewan and  British  Columbia, 
the  officials  were  able  to  gain 
much  valuable  information  on 
the  designing  and  operation  of 
schools  for  the  deaf.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Broughton  studied  the  opera- 
tion of  schools  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  Montana,  and  Belleville, 
Ontario. 

The  central  Provincial  location 
for  the  school  at  Edmonton  was 
chosen  when  a  survey  revealed 
that  66  out  of  the  99  deaf  pupils 
lived  north  of  Red  Deer,  with  51 
being  in  the  general  Edmonton 
area.  The  site  chosen  is  on  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  at  113  Street  and  61 
Avenue. 

The  building  is  designed  so 
that  all  classrooms  and  dormi- 
tories are  on  one  floor,  while 
only  the  hospital  is  located  on  a 
second  storey.  The  main  body  of 
the  building  will  house  junior 
and  senior  classrooms,  admini- 
stration offices,  day  rooms,  and 
suites  for  the  registered  nurse, 
matron  and  house  parents.  Jutr 
ting  out  westward  from  the  build- 
ing will  be  four  dormitory  wings, 
two  each  for  junior  and  senior 
boys  and  two  for  girls.  On  the 
eastward  side  will  be  an  audi- 
torium, while  at  the  south  end 
will  be  a  vocational  wing,  which 
will  contain  rooms  for  sewing, 

(Continued  on  Page  Two) 
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Alberta  Government  Photo — Marsden 
Plans  for  the  School  for  the  Deaf  aie  inspected  by  Piincipal  L.  A.  Broughton, 
at  left,  and  N.  W.  Stroich,  architect  for  the  Department  oi  Public  Works  and 
designer  of  the  structure.  When  completed,  the  building  will  provide  for 
complete  education  of  deaf  children  in  the  Province.  At  right  are  samples  of 
building  material  v/hich  will  be  used. 

School  For  The  Deaf 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

home  economics,  wood  and  metal  working,  typing,  graphic  arts, 
beauty  culture,  drafting  and  photography. 

Dormitories  will  be  divided  into  eight-bed  rooms  for  younger 
pupils,  while  older  pupils  will  be  quartered  two  to  a  room.  Junior 
students,  six  to  11  years  of  age,  will  be  kept  separate  from  the 
senior  group,  12  to  18  years  of  age. 

The  staff,  in  addition  to  teachers,  matron  and  house  parents, 
will  have  a  full-time  registered  nurse.  Additional  medical  services 
will  be  provided  when  necessary  by  a  trained  otologist,  pediatri- 
cian or  general  practitioner.  The  modern  hospital  will  contain 
eight-bed  wards  each  for  boys  and  girls,  and  two  isolation  rooms. 
Facilities  also  are  provided  for  a  dentist  who  will  make  regular 
visits.  It  is  hoped  that  services  of  the  Guidance  Clinic  also  will 
be  available  to  the  children. 

Regular  Curriculum 

When  completed,  the  school  will  offer  a  regular  Alberta 
curriculum  to  the  deaf  pupils.  The  entrance  age  will  likely  be 
SVa  to  six  years  of  age,  and  the  graduating  age  between  17 
and  19  years. 

When  a  pupil  enrolls  at  the  school,  the  first  three  years 
will  be  devoted  to  preliminary  training.  This  includes  speech 
(lip)  reading,  speaking,  and  language.  Because  about  60  per- 
cent of  a  person's  education  is  received  through  hearing,  the 
average  deaf  child  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  many 
things  which  a  normal  child  will  pick  up  in  everyday  living. 
These  three  years  help  to  overcome  this  drawback. 

Because  the  pupil  gets  a  later  start  in  the  regular  subjects 
offered  by  the  Alberta  curriculum,  only  a  grade  eight  or  nine 
education  can  be  attained  by  the  majority  of  deaf  children.  This 
is  no  indication  of  mental  deficiency  (some  deaf  pupils  in  Alberta 
show  exceptionally  high  abilities)  but  is  the  result  of  the  added 
training  required  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  handicap. 

While  the  courses  will  be  the  same  as  those  taught  in 
public  schools,  slightly  different  methods  will  be  required  in 
teaching.  Smaller  classes — seven  to  eight  primary  students  or 
eight  to  10  intermediate  students — and  a  more  informal  style 
are  two  characteristics.  Teachers  will  always  face  the  light, 
so  that  their  lips  may  be  clearly  seen,  while  the  children  will 
be  grouped  around  in  a  semi-circle. 

Amplification  machines  will  be  placed  at  each  desk 
and  for  part  of  the  training,  earphones  will  be  worn  by 
the  pupils.  Those  who  have  the  smallest  trace  of  hearing 
ability  will  receive  assistance  from  these  machines.  It  is 
sometimes  possible  to  find  residual  hearing  not  revealed 
by  examination  and  develop  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
child.  Any  training  which  can  be  transmitted  in  this 
manner  is  a  great  asset  in  education. 


No  sign  language  will  be  taught  to  the  pupils.  Speech 
(lip)  reading  will  be  a  chief  method  of  communication,  with 
the  amplification  machines  aiding  in  this  program.  When  the 
child  gains  proficiency  in  speech  reading,  classroom  conversa- 
tion can  be  followed  without  a  person  being  required  to  "mouth" 
the  words  to  make  himself  understood.  In  the  case  of  older 
students,  finger  spelling  may  be  used  by  the  teacher  as  an  aid 
to  instruction. 

The  academic  classes  will  follow  the  regular  Alberta  cur- 
riculum, with  vocational  training  being  introduced  when  the 
pupils  reach  the  age  of  approximately  12  years.  Girls  will  be 
taught  cooking,  practical  methods  of  setting  tables,  serving  and 
waiting  on  people  (in  a  room  adjoining  the  home  economics 
room),  and  sewing.  When  they  are  older,  typing  and  office 
practice  will  be  introduced.  An  interesting  sidelight  is  that  beauty 
culture  classes  will  be  available  to  the  older  girls,  to  teach  them 
the  proper  way  to  dress,  use  makeup,  and  be  well  groomed. 

Boys  will  be  introduced  to  wood  and  metal  working  and 
will  develop  into  drafting,  graphic  arts  and  photography. 

As  in  any  other  school.  life  won't  be  all  work  and 
no  play.  The  large  auditorium  will  provide  excellent 
facilities  for  roller  skating,  basketball,  volleyball  and 
other  sports,  while  outside  the  children  will  play  soft- 
ball,  hockey,  and  other  games.  If  the  actions  of  deaf 
pupils  in  other  schools  are  any  criterion,  there  will  be 
no  need  to  expect  the  Alberta  children  to  be  "second 
rate"  at  any  of  these  sports. 

In  Saskatchewan,  for  example,  pupils  have  an  impressive 
array  of  cups  and  trophies  in  sports'  events,  including  a  number 
of  first  prizes  taken  at  an  Edmonton  swimming  meet.  In  team 
sports,  too,  such  schools  have  won  many  honors  in  public  school 
leagues. 

Swimming  has  proven  to  be  of  such  great  physical  value 
to  deaf  students  that  the  Alberta  school  hopes  to  make  use  of 
other  facilities  in  Edmonton  to  hold  regular  classes  for  the 
children. 

Although  they  may  be  deaf,  children  at  these  schools  love 
to  exercise  their  vocal  organs.  So  to  please  everyone,  cheering 
sections  are  organized  in  conjunction  with  the  sports.  Even  when 
there  are  no  competitions,  teachers  will  let  the  cheering  sections 
air  their  school  calls. 

Religious  training  is  not  overlooked  in  the  teaching  of  deaf 
children.  All  pupils  will  have  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  school 
on  Sunday  to  attend  churches  or  Sunday  schools  of  their  own 
denominations.  Teachers  or  others  interested  in  such  training  will 
be  able  to  escort  the  younger  children  to  and  from  nearby 
churches. 

Regular  Holidays 

Holidays  and  visiting  hours  will  be  arranged  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  regular  boarding  schools.  Parents  or  relatives 
will  be  permitted  to  visit  their  children  when  it  does  not  interfere 
with  classes.  Arrangements  also  may  be  made  to  allow  pupils 
whose  homes  are  nearby  to  go  home  occasionally,  providing  this 
action  does  not  emotionally  disturb  the  child  or  affect  his  training. 

Holidays  from  classes  are  observed  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  public  schools,  but  Christmas  is  the  only  mid-term  holiday  when 
all  children  will  be  permitted  to  go  home. 

Because  many  of  the  deaf  girls  will  become  housewives 
after  leaving  school,  their  vocational  training  will  likely  follow 
the  general  pattern  of  office  practice,  sewing  or  laundry  work. 
Boys,  however,  are  given  guidance  in  subjects  which  may  provide 
a  permanent  useful  living  for  them.  Woodworking  or  employment 
in  sash  and  door  factories  has  been  one  of  the  favorite  occupa- 
tions for  deaf  boys,  while  others  have  been  successful  at  such 
a  wide  range  of  jobs  as  bakers,  printers,  shoe  repairers, 
photographers,  office  workers,  painters  and  industrial  artists. 

Girls  who  have  remained  in  business  life  have  usually 
become  office  workers,  while  others  have  been  artists,  laundresses, 
and  tailors. 

Three  types  of  teachers  are  expected  to  be  employed  at  the 
school.  The  first  will  be  teachers  who  have  had  previous 
experience  in  training  deaf  children.  Because  the  number  of  such 
specialized  teachers  will  be  limited,  it  is  planned  that  courses 
will  be  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  Alberta 
summer  school  to  teachers  who  wish  to  enter  this  field.  And 
finally,  teachers  who  have  had  experience  in  public  school  work 
will  be  employed.  They  will  receive  "in-service"  training  from 
two  head  supervisory  teachers  experienced  in  handling  deaf 
children.  • 
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Alberta  Government  Photo- 

This  is  one  of  the  12  luli-color  scenes  of  Alberta  which  will  be  used  in  the 
Golden  Jubilee  Calendar.  It  shows  two  children  looking  at  the  stampede 
cdty  of  Calgary.  Other  scenes  depict  ranch  life,  an  Indian  and  Mountie, 
pheasants  in  a  wheat  field,  and  many  other  beautiful  views  of  Alberto. 

Jubilee  Calendar  And  Anthology 
Prepared  For  Alberta  s  Anniversary 

Orders  now  are  being  taken  for  Alberta's  Golden  Jubilee 
Anthology  and  the  Golden  Jubilee  Calendar  as  preparations 
continue  for  the  celebration  of  the  Province's  fiftieth  anniversay 
in  1955. 

A  cover  design  for  the  calendar  was  selected  after  an 
Alberta-wide  competition  was  held,  with  the  publishing  company, 

  McClelland   and    Stewart   Ltd.  of 

Toronto,  offering  a  $500  prize.  Win- 
ner of  the  competition  was  Charles 
Tweed  of  Edmonton,  who  submitted 
a  symbolic  design  showing  the 
resources  of  Alberta. 

The  calendar  will  be  approxi- 
mately 10  by  9%  inches  and  will 
feature  12  color  photos  of  the 
Province,  including  such  beautiful 
scenes  as  the  Badlands,  skiing  at 
Banff,  a  view  of  Calgary,  golfing  at 
Jasper,  oil  refineries  at  night,  and 
autumn  in  Alberta.  Also  contained 
in  the  calendar  will  be  fiftieth  anni- 
versary messages  from  Lieut.  Gov. 
J.  J.  Bowlen  and  Premier  Ernest  C. 
Manning  and  two  maps  of  the 
Province  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  the  visitor  and  of  the  local  resi- 
dent. Both  maps  will  be  drawn  by  H.  G.  Glyde,  R.C.A.,  well 
known  Alberta  artist.  Each  month's  color  illustration  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  suitable  quotation  from  the  Alberta  Anthology. 

These  calendars  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  cost,  both  to 
business  and  private  individuals.  Advance  orders  of  10  or  more 
copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Golden  Jubilee  Committee, 
Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton.  Any  company  ordering  100  or 
more  copies  may  also  obtain  presentation  slips  bound  to  each 
calendar  and  containing  the  inscription:  "Presented  with  the 
compliments  of  (name)  in  commemoration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Province  of  Alberta." 

The  calendar  will  go  on  sale  in  stores  throughout  Alberta 
on  November  20 — in  time  to  make  excellent  Christmas  gifts  to 
out-of-the-Province  friends  and  relatives. 

Anthology  Covers  Wide  Field 
The  Golden  Jubilee  Anthology,  authorized  by  the  Alberta 
Government,  will  feature  fiction,  non-fiction  and  poetry  from 
Alberta  authors  and  will  cover  a  wide  range  of  historical  subjects. 

The  non-fiction  portion  of  the  book  will  be  divided  into  three 
sections — pre-1905,  from  1905  to  1945,  and  from  1945  to  1955 — 
while  the  fiction  and  poetry  sections  will  include  between  50,000 
and  60,000  words  by  Alberta  writers. 

In  addition  to  the  written  material,  the  Golden  Jubilee 
Anthology  will  contain  12  color  photographs  of  Alberta,  16  half- 
tone illustrations,  and  reproductions  of  eight  paintings  which  are 
being  selected  through  a  Province-wide  competition. 

Orders  for  the  book  and  calendar  now  are  being  accepted 
by  the  Golden  Jubilee  Committee,  Legislative  Buildings, 
Edmonton.  • 


This  design  will  be  reproduced 
on  the  cover  of  the  new  Alberta 
Golden  Jubilee  calendar,  to  be 
ready  for  distribution  by  Nov.  20. 


Bureau  Records  Increase 

In  Volume  OF  Tourist  Traffic 

An  increase  of  more  than  7,000  visitors  to  the  Fort  Macleod 
Information  Bureau  has  been  recorded  by  the  latter  part  of  August. 
More  than  35,000  people  have  registered  at  the  bureau,  with  as 
many  as  600  a  day  taking  advantage  of  the  services  offered  by 
the  Alberta  Travel  Bureau  and  Canadian  Rockies  Tourist 
Association. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  increase  is  the  new  teletype 
service  installed  this  year  between  Fort  Macleod,  Banff,  Jasper 
and  Calgary.  Large  numbers  of  visitors  stopped  at  the  bureau 
to  make  reservations,  so  that  they  would  be  assured  of  accom- 
modation when  they  reached  the  resort  areas. 

The  ratio  of  visitors  has  been  estimated  at  63  percent 
American,  21  percent  from  Alberta,  and  16  percent  from  other 
Canadian  provinces.  About  300  tourists  from  other  foreign 
countries  have  been  registered. 

The  majority  of  visitors  have  been  bound  for  Banff  and 
Jasper,  although  many  of  them  had  little  or  no  information  about 
the  parks.  The  main  reasons  for  their  choice  had  been  the 
recommendations  of  friends  and  the  studying  of  travel  folders 
and  other  advertisements.  Increased  attention  also  has  been  noted 
in  Waterton  Lakes  and  the  Crowsnest  Pass. 

The  volume  of  travel  continued  at  a  fairly  steady  rate,  not 
dropping  below  400  registrations  a  day  throughout  July  and 
most  of  August.  Because  of  the  continued  interest  in  the  bureau's 
services,  the  building  may  remain  open  until  November,  although 
teletype  service  was  discontinued  after  Labor  Day.  • 


Find  Spotted  Fever 
In  Mountain  Area 

A  new  danger  area  for  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever  has 
developed  in  the  mountains 
west  of  Calgary  according  to 
research  conducted  this  sum- 
mer by  the  Entomological  Divi- 
sion of  the  Alberta  Department 
of  Health. 

Two  collections  of  ticks,  in- 
fected with  fever  organisms, 
were  gathered  by  the  division's 
plague  survey  team  this  sum- 
mer. The  collection  made  in  the 
mountain  district  showed  defi- 
nite infection  with  Rocky  Moun- 
tain spotted  fever  organisms. 

Inoculation  against  the  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever  gives 
immunity  for  a  period  of  a 
year.  This  protection  is  avail- 
able to  residents  of  areas 
exposed  to  the  disease.  The 
vaccine  is  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Health 
and  the  inoculations  are  given 
by  the  Health  Unit  staffs.  • 


Closed  Season  This  Year 
On  Deer  And  Moose 

Deer  and  moose  hunting  sea- 
sons are  closed  again  this  year 
according  to  1954  hunting  regu- 
lations announced  by  the  Al- 
berta Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

Mountain  sheep  and  goat 
may  be  hunted  througb.o'-it  the 
Province  in  September  and 
October  and  elk  west  of  No.  2 
highway  in  November  and 
December,  with  bag  limits  one 
male  mountain  sheep,  one  goat, 
either  male  or  female,  and  one 
male  elk,  except  in  the  area 
south  of  Crowsnest  Pass  and 
west  of  No.  2  highway  where 
either  a  male  or  a  female  elk 
may  be  shot.  One  grizzly,  and 
one  black,  brown  or  cinnamon 
bear  may  be  shot  between  Sept. 
1    and   Dec.  31. 

Upland  game  season  is  Oct. 
18  -  November  20,  including 
prairie  chicken,  ruffed  grouse, 
spruce  partridge,  Hungarian 
partridge,  and  ring-necked  cock 
pheasants.  • 


COMING  EVENTS 

During  1954  Alberta  will  be  the  scene  of  many  events  of  provincisL, 
national  and  international  interest.      Within  Our  Borders  will  list  all 
COMING  EVENTS  from  February  through  November.  Information  should 
be  forwarded  to  Within  Our  Borders,  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 
Date  Event  Place 

Sept.  20— Alberta  Theatre  Association    „  _  EDMONTON 

Sept.  23— British  Israel  World  Federation  „  „  JEDMONTOT^ 

Sept.  26 — Alberta  Medical  Association  _  _  _  _  CALGARY 

Sept.  30— Alberta  School  Teachers    FoMONTOh 

Oct.    7 — Poster  Advertising  Association  of  Canada  EDMONTON 

Oct.    9— Western  Federation  of  Printing  Trades  EDMONTON 

Oct.    9— Alberta  Motel  and  Resort  Association  EDMONTON 


"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  Province  with  the  administration 
and  services  of  the  Alberta  Government. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the 
Government  will  be  effective  in  the  degree  they  are  known 
and  used.  Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republication. 

Within  Our  Borders  should  be  notified  promptly  of 
any  change  in  oddress.  When  sending  notice  of  address 
change,  please  make  certain  that  both  old  and  new  addresses 
are  included. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "Within  Our 
Borders."  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 
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ANIMALS  AT  ST.  GEORGE'S  ISLAND  POPULAR  WITH  PUBLIC 


, .  a  white  peacock  . . . 


Tom  Baines,  curator,  feeds  a  baby  beaver  . . , 


Alberta    Government   Photos — Ross 
. .  .  boys  entertained  by  small  animals  . . . 


Calgary  Zoo  Contains  260  Species  Of  Animals  And  Birds 

Almost  All  Native  Species  Represented  In  The  Impressive  Exhibit; 
Lions  And  Monkeys  Among  Tropical  Varieties 


The  Calgary  Zoo,  finest  zoo  in  western  Canada,  provides 
the  people  of  southern  Alberta  with  a  view  of  many  of  the  world's 
most  interesting  animals  and  birds. 

Established  in  1929,  the  same  year  the  Calgary  Zoological 
Society  came  into  being,  the  zoo  is  operated  jointly  by  the  Society 
and  the  City  of  Calgary  Parks  Department.  Enthusiastic  support 
is  given  by  Calgary  citizens  and  business  firms  while  further 
financial  assistance  was  given  this  year  by  a  $5,000  Alberta 
Government  grant. 

Located  on  St.  George's  Island  in  East  Calgary,  the  zoo's 
cages  and  enclosures  contain  900  animals  and  birds,  representing 
260  species.  Albertans  are  pleased  to  see  their  native  animals 
well  represented  for  the  collection  of  local  animals  includes  all 
species  except  two. 

Many  Large  Animals 

Although  the  zoo  has  no  elephants  or  giraffes,  large  animals 
abound.  There  are  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  pumas,  Canada  lynx, 
bobcats  and  South  American  ocelots.  The  giant  polar  bears, 
""Carmichael"  and  "Mary,"  brought  from  the  Southampton  Inlet 
region  of  Hudson  Bay,  delight  crowds  when  they  plunge  into  their 
swimming  pool  or  rise  to  their  impressive  heights  to  receive  food. 
Other  bears  are  the  1,000-pound  grizzly,  "Dynamite,"  and  smaller 
black  and  brown  bears. 

A  varied  collection  of  monkeys  appeals  to  children.  In  a 
monkey  house  which  permits  free  movement  from  outside  cages 
to  inside  cages,  baboons,  a  chimpanzee  and  other  impish  primates 
perform  to  the  great  delight  of  those  watching. 

Other  popular  performers  are  the  California  sea  lions,  glid- 
ing with  swift  grace  through  their  tank  or  barking  excitedly  at 
the  prospect  of  another  meal  of  herring. 

Among  the  rodents  are  the  beaver,  which  share  their  pen 
and  pool  with  their  South  American  cousins,  the  coypu,  and 
muskrats.  There  are  Patagonian  cavies,  many  varieties  of  squir- 
rels, chipmunks,  prairie  dogs  and  marmots.  Many  kinds  of  foxes 
inhabit  the  zoo  as  well  as  coyotes  and  wolves.  A  moose,  elk, 
various  kinds  of  Canadian  deer,  mountain  sheep  and  a  pair  of 
pure  wKite  Asiatic  elk  have  ample  space  to  browse  in  the  main 
paddocks. 

Beautiful  Bird  Life 

The  Calgary  Zoo's  bird  collection  is  also  representative  of 
all  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  world's  bird  life.  Emus  from 
the  Australian  desert  strut  haughtily  as  befits  their  rank  as  the 
zoo's  largest  birds,  peafowls  favor  their  audiences  with  an  occa- 
sional display  of  their  lovely  plumage.  There  are  25  kinds  of 
pheasants,  partridge  and  quail,  and  20  varieties  of  pigeons  and 
doves  as  well  as  owls,  swans,  parrots,  geese,  ducks  and  pelicans. 

Growth  of  the  Calgary  Zoo  has  been  aided  by  the  contri- 
butions of  many  North  American  zoos  which  provided  animals  for 
the  Calgary  collection  at  times  when  the  zoo  had  no  animals 
to  exchange.  Now  the  majority  of  new  animals  born  or  hatched 
in  the  spring  are  sent  to  other  zoos,  a  small  proportion  being 
retained  by  the  Calgary  Zoo  to  replace  losses  through  sickness 
and  accidents. 


The  Alberta  Game  Branch  helps  the  zoo  a  great  deal  by 
turning  over  to  it  any  animals  found  by  game  officers  or  held 
illegally  in  private  collections.  Alberta  is  one  of  the  few  places 
in  North  America  where  humanitarian  principles  have  made  it 
illegal  to  keep  animals  under  poor  conditions  in  private  roadside 
collections. 

The  best  care  is  given  all  animals  quartered  at  the  zoo. 
The  diverse  climatic  origins  of  the  animals  ranging  from  Arctic 
cold  to  tropical  heat — makes  it  necessary  for  the  zoo  keepers  to 
keep  constant  watch  on  the  animals'  health  to  prevent  any  disease 
outbreak.  Special  immunizing  procedures  are  followed  by  the  zoo's 
honorary  veterinarian.  Dr.  J.  Gordon  Anderson,  to  control  out- 
breaks of  diseases  common  to  local  Alberta  animals.  Food  is 
selected  to  suit  the  animals'  nutritional  requirements  and  normal 
diet,  with  all  specimens  receiving  cod  liver  oil,  vitamin  extracts 
and  other  supplementary  foods.  • 


Alberta  Government  Photo — Marsden 

A  surveyor  plots  the  highway  line  on  a  project  near  Cherhill  as 
the  Department  of  Highways  attempts  to  complete  as  much  of 
its  program  as  possible  before  winter.  Excessive  rains  throughout 
the  spring  and  summer  curtailed  work  to  such  an  extent  that  by 
the  end  of  August  only  30  percent  of  the  grading  and  37  percent 
of  the  base  course  work  was  completed.  Hon.  Gordon  E.  Taylor, 
Minister  of  Highways,  announced  that  482  work  shifts  had  been 
lost  due  to  wet  weather.  This  is  the  third  consecutive  year  that  rain 
has  hampered  construction  work  on  such  major  projects  as  the 
Whitecourt-Valleyview  cutoff,  the  Jasper  Highway,  and  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway. 


